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* Just ten stirring sentences 
in all. But they are an im- 
mortal expression of democ- 
racy and freedom. Shown here, 
in Abraham Lincoln’s own hand- 
writing, is part of the manu- 
script from which he spoke on 
the afternoon of Nov. 19, 1863. 
The original, along with more 
than a hundred documents 
famous in American history, 

is on exhibit aboard the 
‘'Freedom Train’’. This 

train is now on a nationwide 
tour. Watch for its arrival 

in your area! 
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Bill of Rights 
— Written for World 


The United Nations Commission 
on Human Rights has adopted a 
world bill of rights “to promote hu- 
man rights aud fundamental free- 
doms for all.” 

The bill begins: “All men are born 
free and equal . . .” Here are the 
main things the bill says: 

1. Everyone shall have the right 
to a fair trial. 

2. Any person is presumed to be 
innocent until proved guilty. 

3. No one shall be tortured or 
treated cruelly or inhumanly. 

4. Slavery shall be prohibited by 
law. 

5. Everyone shall have the right 
to ask and be granted asylum from 
persecution unless his acts are con- 
trary to the aims and principles of 
the United Nations. 

6. Freedom of belief, of worship, 
and of religious teaching is the right 
of everyone. 

Many of the articles in the World 
Bill of Rights are modeled after the 
Bill of Rights of our own Constitu- 
tion. A leading part in the writing of 
the World Bill of Rights was played 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, U. S. 
representative on the Commission. 

The bill is being sent to the 57 
member governments of the U. N. 
It will be discussed by the General 
Assembly next fall. If the bill is 
passed by the Assembly, every na- 
tion which signs it will have to obey 
it. 


African Tribe 
Petitions U. N 


You have probably never heard of 
the Ewes (pronounced EH-vehs). 
But there are a million of them. 
They are an African tribe. They live 
in British and French Togoland and 
the British Gold Coast in Africa. 

For the past 63 years the tribe has 
been divided between two colonial 
rulers — the British and the French. 

The Ewes were not happy about 
their division, but there was nothing 
they could do about it — until they 
heard of the United Nations. 

The Ewes decided to send a 
sneo'esman to present their grievance 
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to the U. N. The spokesman, Syl- 
vanus E. Olympio, arrived at Lake 
Success last month. He said that he 
came to present “the simple request 
of a tribe of one million people to 
be allowed to live together under 
one government so that they can 
achieve peace and prosperity.” 

Mr. Olympio told how trading 
among the Ewe 
tribesmen is 
blocked by cus- 
toms barriers be- 
tween French and 
British territory. 
For example, a 
man in Lome, un- 
der the French 
flag, is not al- 
lowed to. send 
corn and flour to 
his family in the Kata district, un- 
der the British flag. 

The U. N. Trusteeship Council 
discussed the Ewes’ request. Then 
the Council asked the British and 
French to change some of their rules 
and make trading across the border 
easier. The Council asked the British 
and French to help the Ewes de- 
velop their abilities for self-govern- 
ment. 


Congress Passes Aid Bill 


Congress has passed a bill grant- 
ing $522,000,000 for aid to France, 
Italy, and Austria. The money is be- 
ing used as a stopgap winter relief 
fund. It will help keep the people of 
France, Italy, and Austria from 
starving and freezing this winter. 

President Truman and Secretary 
of State Marshall had asked Congress 
to grant $597,000,000 for these three 
countries. But Congress decided 
$522,000,000 would be enough. 

Most of the aid fund is being spent 
for food. The rest is being spent for 
coal, petroleum, seeds, and other 
goods that the three countries need 
very much. 

Congress also voted to grant $18,- 
000,000 as a relief fund for China. 


Scots Forced Into Kilts 


The clothing shortage in Great 
Britain is so severe that many Scots- 
men have to wear kilts because they 
have no trousers. Kilts are the tradi- 
tional garb of Scots. But until the 
clothing shortage became worse, 
Scots were wearing kilts only for 
festival garb or dress uniform. 


U. N. photo 
Sylvanus E. Olympio 














































































AS WELL AS 
BOTTLES ! 


1 @NO GLASS 
4 TO BREAK 


YOUR HAIR CAN LOOK LIKE THIS 


with New WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 
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GET A TUBE at your drug or toilet goods 
counter today! See how Wildroot Cream- 
Oil grooms your hair neatly, naturally. 
Relieves dryness. Removes loose dandruff. 
Wildroot Cream-Oil is again and again the 
choice of men who put good grooming 


first Non-Alcoholic. Contains Lanolin! 
For generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Dept. SM-A, Wildroot Co. Buffalo11, N.Y. 


By MALLORY BROWNE 


(From the New York Times) 


PARIS, Dec. 20 — A Christmas 
story came true today for the school 
children of Paris. They saw with 
their own eyes dozens a@d dozens 
of big trucks drive up filled with 
gifts of food for them from the 
Friendship Train. [See Junior Scho- 
lastic, Dec. 8.] 

I wish you could have seen them 
— all you school children back home 
everywhere in the United States. 
Their big eyes shone and their little 
dirty faces glowed under their black 
school berets. 


CHEERING THE TRUCKS 


1 wish you could have heard 
them, too, when those trucks drove 
up onto the Place de VHotel de 
Ville all decorated with French and 
American flags and big posters in 
French saying: “To Our French 
Friends From the Bottom of Our 
Hearts.” How they cheered and 
shouted! How they waved their lit- 
tle French and American flags! 

There were thousands of them. I 
don’t suppose all the children of 
Paris were there, but it looked like 
it and. it sounded like it. They 
cheered and cheered. What a racket 








Paris Children Greet Friendship Train 


they made. It reminded me of you 
back home. 

It reminded me of you, too, the 
way they didn’t listen very much to 
the speeches there on the steps of 
the City Hall. They were too bus) 
punching and pushing and tickling 
each other and pulling pigtails and ‘ 
snatching off caps. 

STORY OF THE TRAIN 

They listened, though, when 
Pierre de Gaulle, the Mayor of Paris 
boomed into the microphone: “I am 
going to tell you a beautiful Christ 
mas story.” 

There was a big train that tray- 
eled all across the United States, \ 
de Gaulle said, and he told how yo 
children in the United States brought 
your own school lunches or th 
money for them and your 
clothes and put them on the trai 
for the children of France. 

Then the children cheered and 
shouted “Merci et Joyeux Noel au 
Americains.” And the movie camera 
men and photographers Mashed s 
many flashlight bulbs it seemed lik: 
fireworks in the dull gray evening 
mist. 

Finally the band played The Star 
Spangled Banner and The Marsel 
laise. 


OW! 


Cocker Spaniel Becomes ‘First Dog” 


‘)RUMAN 


This is Feller, a buff cocker spaniel puppy, who has arrived at the White 
House to become the nation’s “first dog.’ The late President Roosevelt's 
| Scottie, Fala, was his predecessor. Picture shows Feller just after he 
stepped out of the shipping crate. He is homesick and frightened by the 
photographers’ flash bulbs. Feller flew from Chicago to Washington. He 
was sent to President Truman as a Christmas present. 
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HEN Columbus landed in 
America in 1492, he believed 
that he had reached India. So he 
‘the name “Indians” to the dark- 
skinned natives. At the time Colum- 
landed there were about 846,- 

0X00 Indians. P 
In the years that followed the 
‘ing of white men to America, 
the number of Indians grew smaller 
und smaller. Many were killed in 
hattles with the white invader. 
Others died of diseases which the 
te men brought to this country. 
Others died of hunger when they 
driven from their hunting 

vy] vunds. 

By 1920 there were only 250,000 
Indians. But in recent years the 
number of Indians has increased. 
lhe number is still increasing. To- 
lay there are about 400,000 Indians 
in the U. S. 

NAVAJO PROBLEMS 

The largest tribe of Indians is the 
Navajos. There are 61,000 Navajos 

the U. S. Of all the U. S. Indians 
the Navajos are the worst off. 

Last month President Truman told 
Congress that many Navajos would 

from cold and hunger this win- 
ter unless the U. S. helped them. 

lo understand the Navajo prob- 
lem we must look at Navajo history. 

The Navajos were defeated in the 
1860s by U. S. troops led by Kit Car- 
son. The Navajos signed a peace 
treaty with the U. S. Government in 
1868S. The Government settled the 
Navajos on a Southwest reservation. 


TREATY WITH U. S. 


\t that time there were about 
10.000 Navajos. Under the terms of 
the Treaty of 1868 the Government 
gave each of these Indians two 
ep. The Government promised to 
vide medical care for the Nava- 

to provide schools, and to pro- 
le a teacher for every 30 Navajo 

ildren between ages 6 and 13. 

[he Navajos built up their flocks. 
The tribe prospered and increased. 
It began to overflow the reservation. 
From time to time more land was 
given to the Navajos. Today the res- 

ition covers 24,000 square miles 

the size of West Virginia. Most of 
the reservation is in Arizona, but 
parts of it lap over into New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Utah. 


s 


“FIRST AMERICANS” NEED HELP 
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Navajo mother and child in front of the family hogan. 


But as the Navajos and their flocks 
increased, their land began to wear 
out. The reservation land is dry and 
rough. There were not enough grass 
and other plants on ft to feed the 
sheep, cattle, and horses. 

In 1933 the Government told the 
Navajos to decrease their animal 
stocks. Our Government started a 
soil conservation*® program to stop 
the soil from wearing out. Navajos 
were not allowed to farm or raise 
sheep on much of the land. This was 
so that the land would have a chance 
to grow richer. 


NOT ENOUGH LAND 


But today only 23,500 acres - of 
Navajo land can be farmed. Much of 
it is poor land. In 1946 about 5,300 
of the 11,000 Navajo families were 
able to do some farming. Each fam- 
ily earned an average of $189. Only 
2,500 families were able to earn 
their living raising sheep. 

This means that the reservation 
can support only 25,000 of the 60,- 
000 Navajos. 

Something else also happened to 
the Navajos. Our Government did 
not keep its promise to supply 
enough medical care and schools. 
Most of the schools the Government 
supplied were harshly run and 
poorly built. There were not enough 
doctors or hospitals. 

Today there are 25,000 Navajo 
children of school age. About 6,000 
of them are going to school. Fifteen 
thousand Navajo children cannot 
speak English. 

Our Government has provided 
only six hospitals for the 60,000 Nav- 
ajos. In the six hospitals there are 
only 316 beds for general patients 
and 135 for tuberculosis patients. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 


Thirty-six hundred Navajos went 
into our armed forces during World 
War II. Many won decorations for 
bravery. Navajos translated military 
orders into their native language 
and«passed the orders on over the 
radio to other Navajos. This was one 
“code” the enemy could not break. 

Many other Navajos tried to enter 
the armed forces. But they were 
turned down because they could not 
read or because they were diseased. 

TODAY’S PROBLEMS 

There are 35,000 Navajos who 
cannot make a living on the reserva- 
tion. But, diseased or underfed or 
ignorant, many of them cannot find 
jobs off the reservation. Even the 
Navajos who are qualified have 
trouble finding jobs. Many people 
do not wish to hire Indians. 

The average Navajo lives in a ho- 
gan a one-room log hut with a 
hole cut in the ceiling to let the 
smoke out. He eats about 1,200 cal- 
ories* a day — one-third what aver- 
age non-Indian Americans eat. 

(Next week: Aid for the Navajos.) 








A Navajo girl 











USTRIA was the first nation to 
A fall to Nazi tyranny. 

On March 12, 1938, Adolf Hit- 
ler, dictator of Germany, sent his 
troops into the tiny nation to the 
south. The Austrians, no match for 
Hitler's crack troops, gave in without 
a fight 

Hitler made Austria part of Ger- 
ynany. Austria lost her freedom, her 
independence, and even her name. 
The called Austria Ost- 
nark, meaning “East Boundary.” 


Germans 


AUSTRIANS SPEAK GERMAN 

Many Austrians sincerely believed 
that Austria and Germany should 
be one nation. Austrians speak and 
write the language, and 
many of their customs are the same 
as the customs of the people in the 
southern part of Germany. 

When World War II started, Ger- 
many drafted Austrian men into the 
army. Many 


German 


Austrians were forced 
to work in war factories for the Ger- 
mans. The Austrians resented this. 
Then, late in the war, Austria be- 
came a battlefront. Across eastern 
Austria marched the Russians, while 
U. S., British, and French troops 
sped across the western half of the 
country. These victorious armies 
could not avoid causing destruction 
as they drove out the Germans. 
When the war ended, the Big Four 
split Austria into four occupation 





zones, just as they did Germany. 
Each one of the Big Four (U. S., 
Great Britain, France, and Russia) 
controls one of the four zones. 
Vienna, the capital, is governed by 
all four nations. (See map on oppo- 
site pave. ) 

While the war was still on, the 
U. S., Russia, and Great Britain 
agreed that Austria should again be- 
come a free and independent nation. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France believe that Austria is now 
ready for independence. But they 
will not withdraw their troops until 
a peace treaty is signed. 

Austria is ready to sign a treaty, 
but the Big Four cannot agree on the 
terms of a treaty. The U. S., Great 
Britain, and France agree, but they 
cannot agree with Russia. 

This is how they disagree. 

In 1945 the Big Four decided that 








Location map of Austria. 


Austrian State Tour 


PHOTO ABOVE: Suspension* cable 
railways carry tourists up and down 
high mountain peaks. This one goes 
up the peak near city of Innsbruck. 


Russia should take German assets in 
her zone of Austria. Assets are land 
machinery, buildings, and anything 
else of value. 

Russia claims as assets everything 
owned by Germans at the end of the 
war. 

The U. S., Great Britain, and 
France say that Russia should tak 
only the property in Austria owned 
by Germans before 1938. When th 
Germans conquered Austria, the) 
took property away from: the Aus- 
trians. This was just about the same 
as stealing it. 


RUSSIA REMOVES GOODS 

While the Big Four argue about 
what Russia should take, the Rus- 
sians are carting machinery and 
other valuable Austrian resources off 
to Russia. 

The Russian zone has nearly all o! 
Austria’s oil deposits and many im- 
portant industries. More than half oi 
Austria’s farm crops are raised in the 
Russian zone. 

To feed their soldiers the Russians 
are forcing Austrian farmers to turn 
over large portions of their crops. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 





Russia has 60,000 troops in Aus- 
tria. The U. S. has 10,000 troops; 
Great Britain, 15,000 troops; and 
France, 8,000 troops. 

The Russians are taking farm ma- 
chinery as well as farm crops. This 
prevents Austrian farmers from rais- 
ing as much food as they could. 
\ustria never raised enough to feed 
all her people before the war. Now 
there is less food than ever. 

The U. S. is spending about 
$100,000,000 a year on relief for Aus- 
tria. We are spending nearly three 
times as much for each Austrian in 





our zone of Austria as for each Ger- 
man in our zone of Germany. 

Most Austrians live on meager ra- 
tions. For a whole week each person 
is allowed about 6 pounds of bread, 
6 ounces of mixed flour, 12 ounces 
ot cod, 1% ounces of beans or peas, 
5% ounces of fat, one egg, and 5% 
ounces of tomato marrow. Some 
Austrians do not have enough money 
to buy even this much. 

People with jobs are allowed 
larger rations than those who do not 
work. But there are not enough jobs 
for all who want them. 
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Agriculture is the main occupa- 
tion. More than one-third of the 
people live on farms. 

Other Austrians are employed in 
mining (of lignite, magnesite, iron 
ore, coal, copper), making textiles, 
lumbering, manufacturing paper, 
and in other industries. 

Most of the people of Austria are 
hungry and ill-clothed. If it were not 
for the food sent by the U. S. many 
of them would starve to death. 

The Austrians believe that condi- 
tions would improve if the Big Four 

(Continued on page 12) 


PHOTO AT LEFT: Tyrolese (pronounced TIH-roll-ease) boy, and 
girl in holiday dress. Tyrol is a province of western Austria. 


PHOTO, LOWER LEFT: Village church in the province of Tyrol. 


PHOTO, LOWER RIGHT: Village of Hallstatt, in province of 
Upper Austria. This village is more than a thousand years old. 


Photos from Austrian State Tourist Dept. and (upper left) Monkmeyer. 
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Dutch 


Diary 


By JOHN T. GENTRY 
Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 





Wednesday, July 9 
We arrived in the Netherlands last 
night. The people of this country are 
called either Netherlanders or Dutch. 
I thought they could also be called Hol- 
landers but I was wrong. Hollanders are 
inhabitants of the provinces of North 
and South Holland in the Netherlandg. 
Today we arrived at the youth hostel 
we are going to help rebuild. The hostel 
is near Oldebroek, east of the Zyider 
Zee.* On our way there on the train we 
passed many small farms Most of the 
farm have red tile roofs, but 
some have straw thatched roofs. The 
farm houses were fairly close together. 
The farm land ran back from the houses 
in long strips. Each farm had many 
dairy cattle. 


houses 


Friday 

This afternoon we bicycled over to 
the town of Elburg. The roads have bi- 
cycle paths because there are so many 
cvelists. 

These bicycles are different from the 
ones in the U. S. The front wheel fork 
and the handle bars slant back farther 
than ours. And the handle bars are high. 
Riders have to sit up straight. 

Some bicycles have little chairs or 
seats for babies or children, which clamp 
on behind the handle bars or the seat. 

On our way to Elburg we met a boy 
riding along with two large milk cans, 
one on either side of his bike’s rear car- 
We met an old grandmother, 
dressed in a long black dress, a black 
apron, and a bonnet, riding along with 
her shopping bag. And we noticed many 
couples riding along hand-in-hand. 

On either side of the road were small 
Dutch farms, like the ones we saw on 
our way to Oldebroek. Most of the farm 
houses have brightly painted shutters of 
red, blue, yellow, or green. 

Elburg is a small fishing town on the 
7uider Zee. The streets are paved with 
smooth cobblestones. The houses, with 
their bright shutters, sit close together 
ilong the sidewalk. 


rier. 


Tuesday 

Yesterday some Dutch students told 
me about their schools. The first six 
rades are called primary school. The 
ubjects include Dutch, counting, 


drawing, writing, reading, geography, 
history, civics, and singing. The girls 
practice knitting and sewing. The boys 
have gymnastics. 

There are many kinds of schools that 
a pupil may enter after he finishes pri- 
mary school. The pupil’s choice depends 
upon what kind of career he wishes to 
prepare himself for. 

There is a high school. The courses in 
the high schools are very difficult. Pupils 
who wish to go on to a university go to 
the high school. 

There are commerce schools, house- 
keeping schools, and technical schools. 

Summer vacation is four weeks long 
in primary school and six weeks long in 


high school. There is also a two-week 


vacation at Christmas time, and two 
weeks at Easter. 

Some schools start at 8:00, others at 
9:00 in the morning. The school day 
ends at 4:00. Classes last for 50 minutes. 
There is lots of homework. There are no 
school athletic teams. 

Thursday 

One of the boys thought it was funny 
that I wore yellow socks. He told me 
that Dutch men wear blue, gray, and 
other dark colors. They never 
bright colored clothes. 


wear 


He also told me that only country 
people wear wooden shoes. The Dutch 
call wooden shoes “klompen.” Many 
country women wear long black skirts 
with colored blouses and white bonnets. 
City people dress much like city people 
in the U. S. 

Friday 

The Netherlands has more food than 
most European countries. But food is 
still rationed. 

For breakfast the Dutch eat bread 
and tea. The bread is spread with 
butter, jam, brown sugar, or 
chocolate paste. Some people eat U. S.- 
made corn flakes. Eggs are rationed, but 
occasionally people eat a hard boiled 
egg for breakfast. 

Lunch consists of bread and coffee. 
Sometimes cold meats are put on the 
bread. Worst* (sausage), smoked her- 
ring, salmon, or tinned pork are used 


cheese, 


* Meons word defined on page 14. 


for Sunday lunch and special occasions. 

At 4:00 in the afternoon the Dutch 
have tea. Biscuits or a new ration of 
chocolate are often eaten with afternoon 
tea. The biscuits are sliced and toasted 

Dinner is much like our dinner. It 
often starts with soup. Then there are 
potatoes (usually boiled), and anothe; 
vegetable such as peas, carrots, beets 
or cabbage. Meat is rationed and can b¢ 
served only twice a week. The meat 
may be rabbit, chicken, pork, mutton 
roast beef, or duck. Pudding and fruit 
are the two most common desserts. 

Monday 

We spent last weekend in Amsterdam 
an old and interesting city. 

The first thing ave saw in the city was 
a funeral procession. It consisted of a 
series of black, horse-drawn carriages 
driven by men in black suits and top 
hats. The men on the first carriage wore 
three-cornered-cocked hats. And white 
flowers were attached to this carriage. 
A Dutch boy told me that most of their 
funeral processions look like this. 

The city of Amsterdam was originally 
settled at the site of a dam on the 
Amstel River. The city got its name 
from “Amstel” and “dam.” 

As Amsterdam grew, its citizens built 
protecting walls and towers around it 
A canal, or moat, was built around the 
walls as added protection. When the 
city grew even larger, a second set of 
walls and another canal were built. And 
then a third set were built. As a result 
the present city of Amsterdam has many 
canals running through it. The canals 
and the narrow, twisting streets are con- 
fusing to a stranger like me. 

There are many interesting old build- 
ings in the city. One of these is the 
Schreiers Toren or “Weepers’ Tower.” 
It was built in 1482 on the harbor 
Wives and sweethearts of sailors used to 
wave good-bye from the tower and weep 
when their loved ones went to sea. This 
is how the tower got its name. 

While I was in Amsterdam I learned 
that few Dutch people have their own 
radio-receiving sets as we do. Thev have 
“distributors” which are set up like our 
telephone system. People subscribing to 
the radio system get loud speakers in 
their homes. These “plug in” to the two 
Dutch stations and one foreign station 








ABOUT JOHN GENTRY 


John Gentry, 25, is a senior at Washing- 
ton University’s School of Medicine, in St 
Louis. He went to Emerson and Cupples 
grade schools, Normandy Junior Hig! 
School, and Soldan High — all in St. Louis 
He was a Boy Scout and a Sea Scout, 
played high school football and pole-vault- 
ed for his high school track team. 

John went abroad this summer with the 
American Youth Hostels. 

















Henry Ford is a good example of free enterprise. 
He perfected his horseless carriage in his spare time, 
sustained by determination and faith of his wife. 











In 1899 a group of investors backed Ford. Their goal 
was quick profits on costly cars. Ford wanted better, 
cheaper cars. He resigned, took his idea with him. 





Freedom for 
Business 


O ANN DURAND is one of the most popular g 
in Denver, Colorado. She’s pretty, all right. But t) 
At fifteen s] 


rour vears, li 


isn't why so many men phone het 
been a prosperous business woman for 
of her own company. She's a fly-tier. Know what t 
is? She takes bright bits of feather. fur and tinsel 
them around tiny hooks, and creates flies so lifelike e\ 
the most wary trout bites. 

Arthur Houghton, Harvard graduate, more or | 
inherited his private enterprise, Steuben Glass, Inc 
consisted principally of a warehouse full of a mill 
dollars worth of glass bowls and vases. There was « 
one thing wrong with it. Nobody would buy it. 

One afternoon in November. 1933, Arthur and 
friend went into the warehouse with short lead pi; 
Crash! Smash! They destroyed the whole million dolla 
worth — every piece of it! 

Then, with a new process, Arthur started to mam 
facture a new glass that is today one of the finest on t! 
market. President Truman’s wedding gift to Princ« 
Elizabeth was a bowl of Steuben glass. 

Spiro Karagorges came to New York from Greece 
1903. He deals in junk. But Spiro saved his money ai 
bought little pieces of property near his junk shop. T: 
day he owns 30 buildings. They are only a stone’s thr 
from the area where the shining new home of thy 
United Nations will be built. Spiro, already prosperous 
will be a millionaire. 

A young girl; a Harvard graduate; a dealer in junk - 
these people achieved success through our system o! 
tree enterprise. 

“Free enterprise” or “private enterprise” — cal] it what 
you will, but it is the way we built our country. Ou 
ancestors wanted the independence that was the reward 
of individual effort. They wanted land! The old feuda 
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In those days the public thought the fastest car was 
the best one. Ford built a racer, drove it himself, 
broke the speed record. The race was good publicity. 


Next year, 1903, Ford Motor Co. was started with new 
backers. The Ford was tough, cheap, built to last. 
Owners could replace worn parts easily. It sold well. 


















ystems of Europe allowed only the lords of the manors 
to own land. So our forefathers thought that to own 
ind —a farm, a home — was the most wonderful thing 
that could happen to them. It meant independence. 

But other important things happened in 1776 besides 
sur Declaration of Independence. James Watt perfected 
his steam engine and the “Industrial Revolution” began 

a revolution that was to change our whole society. 
(nd Adam Smith wrote a book called The Wealth of 
Vations. 

Adam Smith’s theory became a sort of “rule book” for 
the new economic society. His idea was that with a free 
market, production would flourish. Prices would regu- 

ite themselves according to the “law of supply and 
lemand.” 


Free Enterprise Developed America 
Working on these theories our country prespered. 
[he West opened up. People began to save the money 
they didn’t need to live on. They invested this extra 
noney, which we call “capital,” in business. 

In our country there is no clear line between “capital- 
sts” and “laborers.” Not many of our people live entirely 
on interest from capital. And many workers, besides 
wages, receive also interest on their “capital.” About 
nine million of our people own stocks in corporations. 
Close to fifty million of them have deposits in savings 
banks. What happens to that money? It is invested by 
the banks as “capital.” 

Today, another change has come about. Although 
we usually work by individual effort and reward. we 
sometimes want some enterprises carried out by the 
Government. For example, the Post Office is a publicly 
ywned and run enterprise. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is a publicly owned enterprise whose primary 
function is to prevent floods. But the T. V. A. “went 
nto business,” dispensing electric power, making fer- 
tilizer and developing industry and agriculture. For 
this reason it has often been criticized by businessmen. 

As a people, we will have to decide how much we 
want to do “collectively” under government. 

Monopoly is a problem child of our business system. 
In spite of some “trust-busting” under our laws, the 
trend toward monopolies has not been stopped. Some 






































Ford wanted most of profits put back into firm for 
expansion. Other stockholders said “No.” Ford bought 
control, cut price further by efficient production. 


ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY 


Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 


business people still want to use methods that would 
kill off competition, the life of our free enterprise. 

But we don’t like monopolies, and we try to do away 
with them. Of course, sometimes the very nature of a 
business demands that it be a monopoly. Examples are 
the telephone system or public utilities. But we insist 
that the government shall regulate such enterprises. 

Our system of free enterprise has produced more 
goods than any other system, and has made it possible 
for our people to buy these goods. We have the highest 
standard of living in the world. 


When the State Monopolizes Business 

Yet, today our system of free enterprise is under at- 
tack. Not from the Fascists! Fascism uses business for 
its own end, makes it the slave of the state. 

Our danger at the moment comes from those who say 
that our economic system must be changed. To what? 
To communism, they say. 

Well, under the Communist system, Jo Ann Durand 
and Arthur Houghton and Spiro Karagorges and mil- 
lions of others would never have a chance to succeed in 
their individualistic enterprises. For, unlike ourselves, 
the Soviets make all big business monopolies of the 
government. There is no free enterprise, and no busi- 
ness competition. 

As their strongest argument against our system of free 
enterprise the Communists point to our booms and 
depressions. Yes, we have had depressions, unfortu- 
nately. And far-seeing economists and businessmen are 
now working on the problem of how to prevent or 
cushion drops in business. 

But it is odd for the Communists to talk about depres- 
sions. They have never even had a boom. They have 
never been able to produce enough consumer goods to 
give their people a standard of living that even ap- 
proaches ours. They have had only depression — and a 
perpetual depression — ever since they came to power. 























in 1914 Detroit wages were $2.40 for 9-hr. day. Ford 
offered $5 for 8 hrs. Next day 10,000 men stormed 
plant for jobs. With best men came more efficiency. 

















Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St., 
New York 17, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive a 
Shutterbug Button. 


“The Fisherman,” statue at Gloucester, Mass. 
Photo by Jean Campbell, Henley School, South 
Portland, Me. Kodak 160. 


- 


PET RACCOON. Photo by Ann Smith, Crescent 
School, Crescent, lowa. Ann used a Kodak 
3A. Boy is her brother, Leland. 


FORT TICONDEROGA, N. Y. Photo by John 
Drayton, South Mountain School, South Orange, 
N. J. John used a Kodok 1A 





AUSTRIA 


(Continued from page 7) 


left the country. They feel that if they 
were independent and united they 
would be able to work out their own 
problems. 


AUSTRIA’S GOVERNMENT 


Unlike Germany today, Austria has a 
central government. The Big Four al- 
lowed Austria to set up such a govern- 
ment. 

At the head of the nation is a presi- 
dent, for Austria is a republic. The 
president of Austria is Dr. Karl Renner. 

Assisting the president is a cabinet of 
ministers headed by a prime, minister. 
In Austria the prime minister is called 
the chancellor. Dr. Leopold Fig] is Aus- 
tria’s present chancellor. 

Austria has two leading parties. They 
are the Austrian People’s party and the 
Socialist party. The People’s party is 
very friendly to the Catholic church in 
Austria and tries to cooperate with the 
church wherever possible. 

There is also a Communist party in 
Austria, but it is a weak party. In their 
zone of Austria, the Russians are trying 
to win the people over to communism, 
but they are not having much success. 


THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Austria has an area of 32,360 square 
miles, about the size of Maine. The 
land is mountainous and heavily forest- 
ed, especially with pine. 

Nearly half of Austria lies in the 
Alpine chain of mountains. The scenery 
of snow-capped peaks and clear, still 
lakes attracted thousands of tourists 
each year before the war. Like Switzer- 
land, Austria was a winter playland for 
the rest of Europe. It has excellent ski 
trails and opportunities for othe: winter 
sports. The Austrian government is 
again trying to get tourists te spend 
their vacations in Austria. 

Almost a third of all Austrians live in 
Vienna. Austrians calls the city Wien, 
which is a German name. 

Vienna is a center of trade, learning, 
music, and art. It is situated on the 
Danube, a river made famous in song 
by the waltz-master, Johann Strauss. 

Austria has no seacoast. She is hemmed 
in by other countries on all sides. Her 
only outlet to the sea is the Danube 
River. without which Austria could 
barely exist. Goods are shipped from and 
to the country on the Danube. 

The Danube is the busiest inland 
waterway of Europe. It is 1,750 miles 
long. It starts in the Black Forest region 
of Germany and empties into the Black 
Sea. Its meandering*® course takes it 
through Germany, Austria, Czechoslo- 

* Means word defined on page 14. 


vakia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia. 

Outside of Vienna, Austria is a land 
of small villages, some nestling high u; 
in the mountains. Some of these towns 
are built around historic castles that 
date back to the Middle Ages. 

In the villages men and women dress 
colorfully in their local costumes. Their 
type of dress depends upon the sectioy 
of the country in which they live. 

Each year musicians and music-lovers 
from all parts of the world gather 
Salzburg for the music festival honoring 
Wolfgang Mozart, the great Austria: 
composer who lived from 1756 to 179) 

Before the war Austria attracted fon 
eign students as well as music-lovers 
Students of medicine from many nation: 
studied at Vienna’s fine medical schools 

Schooling is compulsory for all Aus 
trian boys and girls between the age: 
of six and tourteen. 


AUSTRIA WAS GREAT 


It is hard to believe, by looking at th: 
map, that little Austria was once a hug: 
empire. 

Rulers of this empire were a family « 
monarchs called the Habsburgs. Thx 
first Habsburg was named Rudolf. H: 
seized control of Austria in 1276. 

Later Habsburg kings won additiona! 
territory by war and by marrying prin 
cesses of other lands. In the sixteent! 
century a Habsburg king, Charles V 
ruled most of Europe outside of Russi: 
Great Britain, and France. 

Austria remained the leading natio1 
of central Europe until the spotlight fe! 
on a new German state, Prussia. Prussi: 
defeated Austria in battle and took awa) 
some of Austria’s lands. 

The Austrian empire included peopl 
of many nationalities — Poles, Czechs 
Croats, Moravians, Slovenes, Ruthenes 
Magyars, and others. All these peopl 
wished to govern themselves. 

In 1867 Austria agreed to make 
Hungary, land of the Magyars, a partne 
in the empire. The new empire becam: 
known as Austria-Hungary. It was about 
the size of Texas. 

During World War I Austria-Hm 
gary fought on Germany's side. As 
result of losing the war, the Austro 
Hungarian empire was broken up. Aus 
tria was reduced to its present size. 

Hungary was made an independen! 
nation. A new nation, Czechoslovakia 
was formed from part of the old Aus 
tro-Hungarian empire. Other parts ot 
the empire went to Yugoslavia, Italy 
Poland, and Romania 

The Austria that was left became a 
tiny, land-locbed ‘eo btic 


















HE TRADES PUNCHES 
NOW WITH MATERIALS 


The Story of 
Charlie Ream 


is THE LATE ’30s, Charlie Ream held the title and 
crown of an Ohio Golden Gloves champion. To- 
day he has exchanged that title for one of head of the 
Mechanical Section of the General Electric Works 
Laboratory at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

He’s concerned with physical testing of materials 
and development and design of special mechanical 
devices. He was trained at the Ohio State University 
to be an engineer as he had planned as a boy. Today 
he is stimulated by his high regard for his co- 
workers, who, he says, “from the bottom up are al- 
ways willing to help.” He is convinced that anyone 
can succeed with General Electric because “there are 
enough round holes and enough square ones to be 
filled.” General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Charlie was born and reared in a small Ohio railroad 
community. Like his chemist-teacher brother, he tinkered 
with one of the town’s first radios. In high school his hob- 
bies were stamps, train and boat models, and photog- 
raphy. He won three major sports letters, but majored 
in mathematics. 
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After graduation, Charlie went with General Electric to 
work on machine selection in Lynn, Massachusetts. In 
Schenectady, he was enrolled in the Creative Engineering 
Program before being sent out on various assignments 
that took him to New York and Erie, Pennsylvania to 
work on problems and experiments. 
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At Ohio State, football and intramural sports such as 
fencing and boxing were climaxed by his winning a 
Golden Gloves title. He fought as a heavy- and light- 
heavyweight but took time to appear with a campus 
dramatic group before winning his Bachelor of Industrial 
Engineering degree in 1941. 
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Experience in General Electric plants in Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, in the Radio Receiver Division, and Sche- 
nectady, on an underwater object locator for the Navy, 
finally led to Fort Wayne and the diversified laboratory. 
His outside hobbies keep him too occupied to play the 
seven radios that share his room. 
















































WORDS FROM THE 


STAMP 
WORLD 


COMMEMORATIVE (ka-MEM-uh- 
ray-tiv) A commemorative stamp is 
issued in honor of something, such 
as an historical event or a famous 
person. The word is also used gen- 
erally to mean “in honor of.” 

Com Stamps are stamps issued in 
a roll for use in machines which sell 
stamps or stick them on letters. The 
roll usually consists of 500 stamps in 
one long strip. 

P E RF ORATION 
( pur - fuh - RAY - 
shun) means a 
hole or holes 
bored or punched 
through 





so me- 
thing. Perfora- 

PERFORATIONS , 
tions between 
postage stamps make the stamps 


easier to separate. 

CANCELLATION (ka n-suh-L A Y- 
shun) means the marks or perfora- 
tions made on a used stamp so that 
it cannot be used again. The marks 
are usually a series of lines (as 
shown below) or the postmark. 

PostTMaARK (POST-mark) is an offi- 
cial mark stamped on mail. It tells 
the place and date of mailing. Some- 
times it is used to tell the place and 








POSTMARK CANCELLATION 
date the mail was received. Some 
post offices cancel stamps with a 
postmark. 

PRECANCELS (pre-KAN-sells) are 
stamps which have been cancelled by 
the Government before being sold. 
Precanceling is done to speed the 
handling of large quantity mailings. 

Surcuarces (SIR-charges) are 
stamps on which a new value has 
been printed over the original value. 
DENOMINATION (dee-nom-ih-NAY- 


shun) is the value of a stamp at the 
post office. The denomination of a 
3-cent stamp is three cents. 

(Next week: Words from the Printing World.) 


WATCH THAT ‘R‘! 


FEBRUARY 
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1234567 
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Next month is February. It is pro- 
nounced FEB-roo-ehr-ee. Never pro- 
nounce it as if it had only one “r” — 
FEB-you-ehr-ee. 

The same thing is true of “library.” 
It also has two “r’s.” It is pronounced 
LIE-brehr-ee. Never pronounce it 
LIE-behr-ee. 


S*T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-5 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 





calories (KAL-o-rihz. Pronounce the 
a as in sat.). Units of energy supplied 
by food. Nearly all foods we eat give us 
energy. The amount of energy is meas- 
ured in units called calories. From the 
Latin calor, meaning “heat.” 
(kon-suhr-VAY-shuhn. 
Pronounce the o as in not.). Preserving; 
saving. One way to conserve soil is to 
plant trees. Trees absorb rain. When 
there are no trees the rain washes the 
soil away. 


conservation 


meandering (me-AN-duhr-ing. Pro- 
nounce the a as in sat.). Winding; twist- 
ing. From maiandros, a Greek river 
famed for its twistings and turnings. 
suspension (suhs - PEHN - shuhn). 


Hanging in mid-air. From the Latin sub 
meaning “under” and pendere meaning 
“to hang.” 









NAMES AND PLACES 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Graz (grahts). 

Linz (lihnts). 

Innsbruck (IHNS-brook). 

Wein (veen). 

Navajo (NAV-uh-ho. Pronounce the 
a as in sat.). 

Magyars (MAG-yahrz. This is the 
English pronunciation. The Hungar- 
ian pronounciation is MOD-yohrz. The 
o's are pronounced as in not.). 
worst (vorst). 

Zuider Zee (ZIE-duhr zay or zee). 





Junior Writers 


Spring 
Grey grass greening 
Light birds feeling 
Pale clouds soaring 
Over and over. 


All birds mating 
Spring is here 
Young life breathing 
More and more. 


March winds blowing 
Grey grass growing 
Pale clouds soaring 
Over and over. 


Grey grass greening 

Lord’s lights beaming 
Young life breathing 
More and more. 


Michael Schein 
Avondale School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Autumn 


As I sit beside my window 
While the dusk creeps through the 
room, 
I can see the gorgeous colors 
Of the crimson flowers in bloom. 


Trees have leaves of changing colors 
Jade and jasper; carmine, too; 

And many, many shades of yellow 
With a mass of shimmering blue. 


Now the night is creeping closer, 
And the air is getting cool; 

The leaves are rustling softly 
Like the murmuring of a pool. 


And the Jamps are burning softly 
While the colors all grow dim. 

I can hear the Autumn singing 
A beautiful, glorious hymn. 


Valore Michaud 
Sabattus (Maine) Grammar School 





My Kitty 
My kitty is black 
She was left in a sack 
On my doorstep. 


Since she has come 
She plays in the sun 
She purrs and purrs. 


She plays with the balls 
Sometimes she falls. 


Gertrude Fessler 
Delaney School, Orlande, Ke 





Famous Delta Power Tools 


are again offered as the awards... 
in the Woodworking Divisions 


of the Scholastic Industrial Arts Competition 
bah your shop teacher for details aud nutes 


You have a chance to win a valuable Delta Power Tool, in 
recognition of your woodworking ability. Sounds great, doesn’t 


p. El TA it! ... Think of the fun you can have using your prize Delta 
tool — making good-looking, useful objects! ... There are no 
MI LWAU KEE entry fees or other charges in this competition. Be sure to enter! 
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Gy) DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION General Soles Office: 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicoge 2, II! 
DELTA ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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Citizenship Quiz 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. — 





cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. AUSTRIA 


Underline the correct answer to 
each of the following questions. Score 
7 points each. Total, 42. 


1. What did the Germans call Aus- 
tria after they occupied Austria? 


a. Oswego ec. Ostmark 

b. Ostrogoth d. Osteopath 

2. What do Austrians call their 
Prime Minister? 

a. President c. Chancellor 

b. Mayor d. Governor 


3. What do Austrians call their cap- 
ital city? 


Graz 


Innsbruck 


a. Venice Cc. 
b. Wien d. 


4, On what river is Austria's capital 
located? 

a. Oder c 

b. Volga d 


Rhine 
Danube 


5. What group of kings once ruled 
Austria? 


a. Romanovs c. Habsburgs 
b Manchus d Bernadottes 
6. With what nation was Austria 
once partners In empuirer 
a. Russia c. Great Britain 
b. Italy d. Hungary 
Niy SCOT C...u:> 
Nate h the detini iS with ti WOT! Is 
the \ cle fine ( hoose the ve words trom 
the list of nine w ad bove the defini 
tior Then write each word on the line 
pl d rte it ( inition. Score 4 
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Ewe Netherlander 
reservation Zuider Zee 
toboggan Aleuts 
monopoly hogan 


conservation 


bo 
a4 


1. An Indian hut. 
2.A 





Dutchman. 





3. Strict control over an indusiry, 
allowing little or no competition. 








4. African people 
French 


under British and 
control. 





5. Land set aside for the Indians. 





My score____ 


3. THEN AND NOW 
Fill in each blank with the 


ment that completes the sentence. 
Choose your answer from the two 
words or statements given after each 
pair of sentences. Score 6 points each. 


Total, 1S. 


state- 


l. In 1914 the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire was about the size of 


Today, Austria is about the size 


ot 


Texas Maine 


When Columbus reached the New 
World, there were about 
Indians in America. 
Today, there are about _——— 
Indians in the United States. 


846.000 400.000 





3. President Truman and Secretary 
of State Marshall asked Congress for 
“ to help France, Italy 
and Austria this winter. 

Congress passed a bill granting 
these countries — 
in aid. 


$522.000.000 $597.000.000 









My score__.__ 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 
My score____. My total score 





eS 


1. Put a cross (x) on 
the part of her cloth- 
ing 


2. He belongs to the 
largest tribe in the 
called klompen. U. S. Name tribe. 




















~ 


3. Children of this 4. 
city cheered arrival 
of food collected in 
U. S. on what train? 


If this dog were 
lost, to whom should 
you return him? 





























































FUIN parade 


Capital Quest 


You probably know your state capi. 
tals but do you know what ones 
mean from the following clues? Each 
the eight capitals contains the nam 
something. We will give you an 
ample. What state capital contains | 
name of a garden tool? The answer js 
Phoenix, Ariz., HOE is in 
Phoenix. 


because 


1. An animal’s lair: 


2. 


——_o_— 2 © © 


Piece of jewelry: .. 





3. 


A sudden squall of wind: .. 


_ 


- A short sleep: .. 


wl 


- Payment for lodging: 





6. To make a mistake (verb): .. - 
- Organ of sight: .. 


8. 


-1 





Answers 
‘p10 
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George is getting up his courage to 
ask Doris to go with him to a party next 
Saturday What 


afternoon. should hy 


say in asking her: 
A. What're you doing Saturday afte: 
noon? 


B. Would you like to go with m 
to the party at the Community Hous 
next Saturday 

C. I suppose 
go to a party 
afternoon? 





afternoon? 


wouldn’t want to 
me next Saturday 


you 
with 


B is correct. 


















PROTECTION pays off in 


A FAMOUS HIGH SCHOOL COACH SHOWS How! 




















No. 1 passes to No. 2 and cuts down center 


ASKETBALL 











to help No. 5 set up a double screen on X4. 
No. 2 dribbles to his right and passes to 
No. 3. 

No. 4 breaks around double screen for pass 
from No. 3, getting into position for a set 
shot behind perfect “protection.” 














Paul Walker, coach of the Middletown “‘Mid- 
dies,” at Middletown, Ohio, High School —dia- 
grams a protective play in basketball. It is 
plays like this that have helped Coach Walker’s 
““Middies” win the State Championship three 
out of the four past years. 








And PROTECTION 


in Swift’s Premium 


There’ i 
ere's a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel 


them in ce ophane to -bring B ived py a z 
* . a 





Conder Franks 











Be: TO ARCHIE ANDREWS ON NBC 
ATURDAYS 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 
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EXT to the Liberty Bell and 
Brotherly Love, Philadelphia’s 
most prized possession is a tall 
skinny, dead+panned basketball player 
named Joe Fulks. 

Joe, a 6-foot, 5-inch steeple of skin 
and bones, plays center for the pro- 
fessional Philadelphia Warriors, and his 
scoring record reads like the U. S. loan 
to the starving nations. 

In his first season as a pro (1946-47), 
Joe sank 475 goals and 439 fouls in 
60 games! His total of 1,389 points was 
an all-time record. Divide 1,389 by 60, 
and you discover that Joe averaged 
93.1 points per game. This against the 
greatest stars in basketball! 

A shy guy, 24 years old, big Fulks 
hails from little Kuttawa, Kentucky, a 
pin-point on the map. He played his 
college basketball at Murray State 
Teachers College, where he was high 
scorer for two seasons. 

He then enlisted in the Marines and 
served three years, including 16 months 
overseas and a bit of action on Iwo 
Jima. 

While in service he still managed to 
keep on the (basket) ball. He starred 
with the crack San Diego Marines who 
won 38 straight games in 1943-44, then 
led the Fleet Marine team to the Service 
League title at Pearl Harbor. 

The war over, Joe became a Warrior 

much to the regret of the other tribes 
in the league (Basketball Association 
ot America). The rest is history. 

Nobody yet has discovered a way to 
stop Fulks. He makes most of his points 
on a leaping, twisting shot from the 
“bucket.” He shoots equally well with 
either hand, and has a knack of chang- 
ing the ball from one hand to the other 
at the last instant. He shoots a “soft” 
ball — a shot that floats lazily from his 
fingertips. 
77 inchés, long arms, and 
springy legs all help. But his prize as- 
set is a tremendous pair of hands. When 
Joe pivots, leaps and shoots, he is about 
as easy to stop as a jet-propelled jump- 
ing jack. 

This for the fact that he 
is the most fouled player in basketball. 
Last season he was fouled 601 times. He 
sank 439 of these charity tosses, for 
an average of 73%. That's great shoot- 
ing in any man’s league. 

What a guy to have on your side! 


Trade Winds 


The baseball Buddhas are roaring 
“There'll Be Some Changes Made” like 
mad these days. I can’t recall a winter 
in which so many deals have been 
pulled. Here is a roundup of the major 
swaps, sales, and signings. 

The Boston Red Sox will have a 
“new look” in ’48, and I don’t mean 
uniforms that droop around the ankles. 
They've picked up Vernon Stephens, 


Joe's 


accounts 


{ 









































Kentucky 
Fulks 


Jack Kramer, and Ellis Kinder from 
the Browns, and Stan Spence from the 
Senators. 

What a batting order they will have 
~ Pesky, Spence, Doerr, Williams, 
Stephens, DiMaggio (Dom), and Mele! 
How are you going to get them out? 

The Yankees, alarmed at the growing 
Red Sox menace, swapped Allie Clark 
for Red Embree of the Indians. They 
also bid for Early Wynn, great Senator 
pitcher, but the deal fell through at the 
last minute. 

The Phillies got into the act by trad- 
ing Tommy Hughes for Bert Haas of 
the Reds. 

The Dodgers have parted with Dixie 
Walker, Vic Lombardi, and Hal Gregg, 
who went to the Pirate. for Billy Cox, 
Preacher Roe, and Gene Mauch. 

The Braves bought Jeff Heath from 
the Browns, and traded Johnny Hopp 
and Danny Murtaugh to the Pirates for 
Jim Russell, Bill Salkeld, and Al Lyons. 
The Pirates also sold Elbie Fletcher to 
the Indians. 

The Browns, meanwhile, were ped- 
dling Johnny Berardino, Bob Muncrief 
and Walt Judnich to the Indians for a 
collection: of unimportant players and 
a stack of beautiful green treasury notes. 

All in all the Browns are supposed to 
have picked up something like a half 
million dollars on their deals. But what 
are they going to use for a ball club? 

As I write this the deals are still 
coming fat and fast. 

New managers for 1948 include Joe 
McCarthy (Red Sox), Joe Kuhel (Sen- 
ators), Billy Meyer (Pirates), Zach 
Taylor (Browns), and that great pal of 
the common people, Leo Durocher 
(guess what team). 

Star gazing. Just in case you missed 






the all-star choices for 1947, here they 
are: Most valuable player in Ame: 

can League, Joe DiMaggio (Yankees): 
most valuable player in Nationa! 
League, Bob Elliott (Braves): outstand 
ing rookie of the year, Jackie Robinson 
(Dodgers). 

7 ° 2 

“I would like to call your attention 
to a mistake in your November 17th 
column,” writes Doris Lee -Ballew, o! 
Mannington, W. Va. “You claimed tha 
Audrey Bockmann was the only gir! 
ever to capture the National Junior Rifl 
Shooting title. 

“You were wrong. In 1940 my sister 
Anna Lou, then 16, won that title — and 
won it the hard way. She was required 
to fire in all four positions — prone 
kneeling, sitting, and standing — not 
merely in the prone position, as has 
been the custom since the war. I know 
that Anna Lou’s many friends in Ohio 
and West Virginia will appreciate the 
correction.” 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 








quiz-word PUZZLE 





it takes 33 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 99. 





1. Likely. 
4. Obligation. 
5. Past tense of és. 
}. Steal from. 
). Insect. 
). Number before two. 
1. In the country. 
3. Enclosed place for holding grain. 
1. To recede. 
7. Abbr. for each. 
18. Egyptian sun god, 
9. A diving bird. 
21. Evergreen tree. 
23. French word for no. 
1. Action or fuss. 
25. To bob the head. 
3. Austrian name for Vienna. 
28. Neither. 


1. Country in Central Europe. 
2. Abbr. for pint. 
3. Alpine province in W. Austria. 
1. River flowing through Austria. 

5. Armed conflict. 

7. Upon. 

8S. To exist. 

12. Indefinite article. 

15. Pass on the Austrian-Italian frontier. 
16. Type of large monkey. 

19. Arrived at full growth. 

20. Finish. 

21. Fourth tone of scale. 

22. Contr. of I would. 


27. Greek vr yxddess. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next wee 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Oder; 5-hobo; 6-go; 8-Berlin; 11- 
aim; 14-huge; 15-Saul; 17-its; 18-N.E.; 19-N.H.; 
20-pit; 2l-eery; 24-Bach; 25-red; 26-others; 29- 
he; 30-aero; 33-mark. 

DOWN: 1-oh; 2-do; 3-ebb; 4-roe; 
9-Rhine; 10-Luther; ll-as; 12-Ia.; 
16-Lethe; 20-pate; 22-re; 23-yd.; 
28-sea; 3l-rr.; 32-O.K 


6-gigs; 7-one; 
13-Munich; 
24-Bob; 27-ram; 
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SAVES THE 














C'MON, GANG ! LETS DROP INTO THE GYM 
AN‘ SEE HOW THE COOKING CLASS IS 
DOING WITH THEIR SET-UP FOR 
THE SCHOOL PARTY ! 
THATS RIGHT! 
THE SCHOOL GIVES OUT 



































THE TEAM LETTERS TONIGHT, 
DOESN'T (T ? / 
or >. 
4 a ee. a 
\” - 5° AG a s SSe "> a, 
9 * «> = 
‘~" | 





HI, KIDS! EVERYTHING 
UNDER CONTROL ? 





OH, ROLLO, I WISH 
YOU'D LOOK IN THE 
KITCHEN AND TELL US 








MEANWHILE, A STRICTLY 
UNOFFICIAL DELEGATION 
FROM THE RIVAL SCHOOL HAS 
ALSO VISITED THE GYM ! 





y 


Y 
A HEY! NOBODY'S WATCHIN’ 
THE FOOD! NOW'S 











OUR CHANCE! 4 
Ye a 
A\\% : 
HN 4 3 ely 
AN r 


HOOTIN’ 
ZOOTS! Tit 
WHISTLE 
FOR CAPTAIN 
LUCKY THING WE TOOTSIE / 
HAVE TOOTSIE ROLLS 


TO GIVE US EXTRA 
PEP AND ENERGY! 





















LOOK! HERE'S ATRAIL OF BY LOOK! iTS 
TOOTSIE WRAPPERS THEY 
LEFT BEHIND AS THEY RAN 
OFF! WE CAN FOLLOW , 4 


THEM ! 







NORTH 
SCHOOL! 


ep 
af{i) 


whe, ¢ 
, 
~ \%&, 
= 





THE FELLOWS 
FROM 






D | 















Hy LR 
T\H ' Rg ae >) 
‘nH ) Y NOR Si 














ALL RIGHT, KIDS, 
THE PICNICS 


/ 
PS 2" 








THEY Dion'r ) I'VE GOT PLENTY 
HAVE TIME <\, OF TOOTSIE 
TOEAT THE 4 ROLLS, KIDS! ) 
















ICE CREAM, HERE, LET'S 
BUT THE EACH EAT / 
TOOTSIE ONE NOW! 


ALL GONE! 
gn en 
igre, ta 













































TOOTSIE 













WHEE! ~ LLS 
THIS THING'S SURE @NVE YOU 
LIGHT AS A EXTRA ENERGY 

FAST/ 




















.«. AND NOW, A SPECIAL AWARD! 
CAPTAIN TOOTSIE, YOU DESERVE A 
LETTER JUST LIKE THE SCHOOL TEAM. WE 
= COULDN'T HAVE HAD A 
PARTY IF YOU 
HADN'T 
RESCUED THE 
PARTY FOOD! 


= 


7 



























ENERGY SHOOTIN’ TO YOUR MUSCLES. AN’ IT SURE TASTES 


FOR THE PEP THAT WINS AWARDS, THE BEST CLUE I CAN GIVE 
YOU |S A CHEWY, CHOCOLATY TOOTSIE ROLL. IT SENDS QUICK 
SWELL! M-M-M! /7S TOOTSIE ROLLS 
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== BY CHARLES BAYNE = 














WHY DOES HEAT 





POPCORN TO BURST ? 





CAUSE KERNELS OF <2 










oF] ft £0 


y HOW /S NATURAL GAS 


USE IN HOMES BEYOND THE GAS MAINS ? 






MADE INTO LIQUEFIED GAS FOR 











RA 


WHAT CLOUD CONDITIONS ARE IMPORTANT FOR 
IN-MAKING WITH DRY (CE PELLETS P 














WHAT ISLAND OF THE U.S.A. /S JUST A FEW MILES | = 
FROM TERRITORY OF THE U.S.S.R. 2 


— we oe = 











DO SCIENTISTS KNOW HOW THE HOMING oe €° 
SENSES DIRECTION ? 





- 6 
DM Tse 








POPCORN /S A NAME APPLIED TO SEVERAL 
VARIETIES OF INDIAN CORN WHICH CONTA/N 
AN ESPECIALLY LARPGE PROPORTION OF EN- 
DOSPERM (THE NUTRITIVE TISSUE WITH/N 
THE EMBRYO SAC OF THE GRAIN). 

HEAT CAUSES EXPANSION OF MOISTURE 
AND A/lR /N THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS GRA/NV 
WHICH FINALLY EXPLODES, BREAKING /TS 
F/PM OUTER COAT AND RELEASING (‘TS 
PUFFED WHITE /NTER/IOR. 


THE POPPED RESULT 
SOMETIMES EXCEEDS 
By TWENTY TIMES 
THE VOLUME OF THE 


ORIGINAL ae 
= 






LIQUEF/ED GAS /S NATURAL GAS OR REFINERY GAS THAT 
HAS BEEN REFINED AND SUBJECTED TO HIGH PRESSURE. 
THUS A LARGE VOLUME OF GAS 1S CONFINED AS 4 LIQUID 
UNDER PRESSURE IN A RELATIVELY SMALL CYLINDER. 

TO THE CHEM/ST 1/7 /S PROPANE, ) ty YY bp Vy, 


ONE OF THE LOWER HYDROCARBONS. 


Wi Ly 7, 
HEN RELEASED /T INSTANTLY & yy 
VAPORIZES BECOMING A “4. 200 CU.FT, 7 
GAS USEFUL FOR DOMESTIC GYY% si "x7 

At fs UY Yj 44 ff “Yj Yj, 44, Y 
AND INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES . YT TAYWT]TV@V@Z70—'_ 00204 





THIS SMALL CYLINDER OF 
LIQUEFIED GAS /S THE 
FQUWIVALENT OF 
A200 CUFT J 
OF CiT¥y GAS 
IN HEAT PRODUCING VALUE 


a 


IN THE VS. 
3,500,000 RURAL HOMES 
NOW USE LIQUEFIED GAS. 
(T HAS GREATE® HEAT VALVE 
THAN ORDINARY C/TY GAS.o_m. 







RELATIVE HEATING 
‘T 1S OFTEN CALLED 





FOR RAIN-MAKING WITH DRY /CE PELLETS 
CLOUDS MUST BE SUPERCOOLED AND THE AREA 
BELOW OF SUITABL E TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY. 










F . : SUPERCOOLED PORTION 
ee MUST BE AT LEAST 
Le" MOISTURE |y 7 SOO FEET THICK 
Ml, BELOW Y, 
FREEZING 
BUT STILh Y ACLOUD 2 MILES THICK 





Yi CAN ONLY PRODUCE ABOUT 
4.5 INCHES OF SNOW OR 
«/4 OF AN INCH OF RAIN, 








SNOW 1S ALWAYS 
PRODUCED FIRST, 











4:R NOT TOO 
HOT OR ORY. 


Mig WO 





SNOW MAY REACH THE 
GROUND AS SUCH OR AS 
PAIN, OR (T MAY EVAPORATE 
DURING (TS FALL. 





VALUES ARE COMPARED 
‘IN BRITISH THERMAL UN/TS 


cry © 540 BU 


GAS 


L/QUEFIED \ 2,509 BTU 


/ PER CU. Fr.) 


“BOTTLED” GAS 
AND tS DELIVERED 
7O CONSUMERS 
iN STANDARD 
100 LB. CYLINDERS 
BEARING VAR/OUS 
MANUFACTURER S' 
TRADE -MARK 














AN ISLAND OF THE U.S.A., 
LITTLE DIOMEDE, /Ss 
SEPARATED BY ONLY 
3%e MILES OF WATER 
FROM B/G DIOMEDE AN 
ISLAND OF THE U.S.S.R. 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
DATE LINE PASSES 
BETWEEN THESE /SLANDS. 

























MONDAY ON LITTLE DIOMEDE 
‘S ALREADY TUESDAY 
ON BIG DIOMEDE. 

















\\ 





STRUCT! 
MAY PROVE TO BE /TS 





THE HOMING PIGEON FINDS ITS WAY HOME BY DETERMINING 
’ THE MAGNETIC INTENSITY (T FEELS WHEN FLYING THROUGH 
'=—THE EARTH'S MAGNETIC FIELD. 
SULTS AND THE PIGEON CAN DETECT THIS AS WELL AS THE RATE 
OF THE EARTH'S TURNING UNDER I(T AS /T FLIES. 
THIUS 1/7 NEED ONLY FLY IN THE DIRECTION WHICH 
BRINGS (7 MORE NEARLY TO THE MAGNETIC (NTENSITY 
/7 1S USED TO AND I(T WILL ARRIVE HOME. 
SCIENTISTS BELIEVE THAT A SMALL MOUND-LIKE 
FE ON THE END OF THE PIGEONS OPTIC NERVE 


AN ELECTRIC VOLTAGE RE- 





ORGAN OF NAVIGATION. 









































Sun Struck 


Little Johnny told his mother he was 
going outdoors to play. But, as soon as 
he walked out the door, he started to 
cry. His mother came to the door and 
asked him: “What’s wrong, Johnny?” 


Johnny: “The sun hit me.” 


joann Vance, Rosedale H. S8., Kansas City, Kansas 


Long Enough 


Customer in a pet shop: “1 like this 
dog, but Kis legs are too short.” 

Clerk: “Too short? They reach to 
the floor, don’t they?” 


Patricia Youngblood 


Shake! 


Dicky: “What is the difference be- 
tween a rug and a bottle of medicine?” 
Ricky: “One you take up and shake. 


[he other you shake up and take.” 
Naoma Bond, Mather H. 8 


Shellhorn, Ala 


Munising, Mich 


Kind of Fishy 


Tom: “Jim, you know so much about 
fish, I bet you'll write your next, book 
fish.” 


Author: “Nope. [ll write it on paper.” 
{ « Barnard School, New Rochelle, N. ¥ 


a henry 








. Romantic 


Lady Visitor: “What a_ beautiful 
mountain! There must be many roman- 
tic stories connected with it.” 

Mountaineer: “Yep, two lovers went 
up that mountain and never came back 
here.” 

Lady Visitor: “My, my, what ever 
became of them?” 

Mountaineer: “Went down the other 
side.” 

Bill Moore 


Pratt School, Birmingham. Ala 


Rabbit Sense 


Ruth: “Why is the rabbit’s nose al- 
ways shiny?” 

Joan: “I don’t know.” 

Ruth: “Because it’s powder puff is on 
the other end.” 


Doris Ann Adams, East Columbus (Ind.) School 


Too Hot 


Customer: “Do you have any hot 
chocolate?” 

Waiter: “No, but here is a Hershey 
bar and a match.” 


Stephen Goldschmidt, Franklin School 23 


Passaic, N. J. 


A True Southerner 
Joe: “Hey, Jenny, where did you get 
that Southern accent?” 
Jenny: “Honey, chile, 


drinkin’ out of Dixie cups.” 
Jewell Baque 


ah’ve been 


Sulphur (La.) Elementary School 
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Kindergarten 


Dad: “How are you doing in school?” 

Priscilla: “Swell! I know how to add 
now.” 

Dad: “You've learned to 
kindergarten!” 

Priscilla: “It’s easy! At rest time we 
each get a glass of milk and two 
cookies. When the boy next to me isn’t 
looking, I add his cookies to mine.” 


Jimmie Wyatt, Silver Lake (Kan.) Grade School 


add? In 


Little Ones 


“As we have learned,” said the teach- 
er, “the former ruler of Russia was 
called the Czar, and his wife was called 
the Czarina. Now who can tell me what 
the Czar’s children were called?” 

A little boy at the foot of the class 
piped up: “Czardines.” 


Eileen Quarles. Longfellow School, Flint 


Joke of the Week 


The teacher assigned the subject of 
“kings” to the class for their composi- 
tions. One boy wrote this: ““Most power- 
ful king is wor-king. Laziest king is 
shir-king. Wittiest king is jo-king. 
Quietest king is thin-king. Thirstiest 
king is drin-king. Shyest king is win- 
king. Noisiest king is tal-king.” 

Phila, Pa 


Mich 


Thomas Shiel, Junior School, Girard College 








Could you use some 
Don’t copy 
these projects 

think up your oun 
design and start to 
work right away. 


cash? 


Perhaps your entry 
will win a prize. 











THE PRIZE WAY FOR HAVING FUN! 


Ist prize, $50; 2nd prize, $25; 











Make a project 
out of Cast Aluminum 
and WIN CASH! 


It’s too good to miss! When you make an original project of cast 
aluminum it not only pays off in valuable experience—you may 
also win a prize, and you’re sure to have a lot of exciting fun. 

All it takes is a little imagination on your part and a prompt 
start, now! Ask your teacher about the Aluminum Awards in the 
Metal Division of the Industrial Arts Awards, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by Alcoa. 

Identical prizes offered for three different kinds of schools are: 
3rd prize, $10; six honorable 


mentions, $5 each. There are prizes for wrought aluminum 
projects, too. 

ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


America, 1774 Gulf Building, 
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Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 30 up. Write today. Dept. P, 

Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


STAMPS 


Positively Greatest 


FREE OFFER 


Latest Scott's International 
$6.00 stamp album—cover- 
ing entire world, contains 
36,000 illustrated descrip- 
tive spaces; Scott's 1948 
Standard $7.00 catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia” 
—absolutely FREE to appli- 
cants for foreign approvals 


becoming customers. 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE 


SantaAna «+ California 








<Proo- Se - 











TIN PAN ALLEY" DIAMOND! 
GEORGE WASHINCTON OLD CLORY” G OTHERS 


‘'‘Managua-Nicaragua’’ Dia- 
mond Shaped Stamp, gorgeous Ecua- 
dor showing Washington, American 
Eagie & VU. S&S. Fiag in NATURAL 
, also Fezzan ‘French For- 


Famous 


Commemorative, 

Shanghai 

stamp Corsica, Jungle, Desert, Anzac 
Colonials, Antique issue, others. 
EVERYTHING Se with Approvals. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. Dept. 7. Little Rock, Ark. 


gi _stamp FINDER”! 


oe Fae ye ae! graeee fully Mustrated. 
big newe 


te? 
THe st we { 
FINDER trated, 
i b you 773 —_— 
cult stamps and the countrie they co 
from. Also fine ket oe ieee scinating 
- from L" A Pat 
e us, etc. ma 
animals, strange 3 scenes, etc. A Ree ts 
pplicants enctoome 2< 3c postage: 
i trated tt bargain list inclu: 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 


00 UNITED STATES STAMPS--absolutely unpicked and - 
sorted--just as cocemes Sen trom m ghurch Wimisalone, eee varieties, 
ao = 


Nee os high 

tions, 00! Stampdc Stampdons t 

re sci ia coats eat oa SA 
ghted. Mustrated bargain lists with each o 


MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, pace new YORK. 


$10.00 WORTH OF 
wow !! FUN — ONLY 10c! 


hunt! Big package 
missions, other sources. 
rom Africa, South America Free French, Cape 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmails, ee eT 
stamps worth up to 50c. shies offer sent for 10c to 
Approval Applicants only to a customer. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., _ Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 








What a treasure 
from foreign 


500 Foreign Stamps 
Includes Stamps 


HARD to get HYDERBAD SET, print-s 
ed PERFORATION GAUGE and MILLI- 


° 
© Rico Airmail (Only U.S. Cole 
angle issued! also Cook ~*~ 
China, Syria, Ive wy Coast, . *Sla 
Philippine Issue, Turkish Haren 
> ephant Land, Miss 
anbodia, Pirate ‘s! 
etce., ALL FREE wit! 
ls for Sc postage 


mascus, 


iMOnT STHamP Dept. No. 69, Washington 10, 0. C 


HEY, KIDS! J Your teacher ever talk about places 
like Bhopa Gwalior Hyderabad 

Swaziland hailand? Our Big Bar 

collect these far-off coun 

Also Prec sion Perforatk 3i%4 inch Magni 

er, a set of World's mos parado amps, a United 
Siates issue ALI for only 


Universal Stamp Co., Box 35-S, Hollis 7, N. Y. 


FREE. FREE. FREE. FREE. 


FASCINATING AIRMAIL COLLECTION. MANY STRANGE 
AND BEAUTIFUL LANDS REPRESENTED INCLUDING 
LARGE, OBSOLETE LIBERIAN {ISSUE TO APPROVAL 
APPLICANTS 3c POSTATE PLEASE 

N. ¥. C. 7 


RAYMAX, 129-8, WILLIAM ST., 


contains stamps fror 


superb approvals 


Latin word meaning 





Olympic Stamps 


WITZERLAND has issued a series 

of postage stamps to commemorate 
the revival of the Winter Olympic 
Games to be held at St. Moritz, in 
Switzerland, from January 30 to Febru- 
ary 8. This the first time the Olympic 
Games have been held since 1936. 
They are usually held every four years, 
but the war made it impossible to hold 
the games in 1940 and 1944. 

The summer Olympic Games, which 
include the track and field events, will 
be held in London next summer, July 
29-August 14. 

The design of the 5-centime and 10- 


o 
> 
~< 
= 
= 
> 
2 
oo 


‘ OLYMPIA 1948 


Cy a Ce) 0 4 
ST. MORITZ 


centime stamps includes the five con- 
centric circles, symbol of the Olympic 
Games. The interlocking circles repre- 
sent “five continents in unity.” 

The background of the 5-centime 
stamp represents the sun; the back- 
ground of the 10-centime represents a 
snowflake. A hockey player (goalie) 
the central design of the 20-centime 
and a skier of the 30-centime stamp. 

The word “Helvetia” is the ancient 
name of the land of the Swiss. It is a 
“hilly country.” 


California Gold 


The Post Office Department has an- 
nounced that a special U. S. stamp will 
be issued this month, commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the discovery 
of gold California. On January 24, 
1848, James Wilson Marshall found 
gold at Sutter's mill, near Coloma, Calif. 
This began the great “gold rush” and 
marked the beginning of one of the 
most dramatic periods in American 
history. 





























107 Transit Bldg., BOSTON, MASS 




















applicants. 


DIFFERENT 
scanewem STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, N.! 
ta, Cyprus, etc., to Ap- 
Airmail, Surcharges, Sets. ete. Only 
> ARCE STAM ARLY 100 YEA 
only Sc to VU. S&S. approval 
.,Dept.31,.140 Nassau St..N.Y.7 


FREE Giant Siberia & Midget Chaco TRIANGLES 
postage. Approvals 
50 ,, WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE FREE 
CHADAKOIN STAMPS, Jamestown, New York 
fortress in the world — also New Zealand Centenr 
plus sample copy Philatopic Monthly Magazine. Send 
200 Different Stamps 
to approval applicants. Con- 
tains stamps worth up to 40c 
30 : BEAUTIF 
; UL AIRMAILS 10 7 
a 
LOUIS MORRISON, Dept. A, Milmont Park, Pc 
age 3c. Approvals. Hurry — one to a customer! 
A \ cree CATALOG! 
sinners 
FREE Countries. 1 Watermark Detector. | Perf 
plicants sending 3c Postage. BELAIR STAMP 
INDIA 
1 proval Buyers 3 Cc 
3¢ to Approval Buyers. 
velt Set COUPLETE. ss & $10 A ...-4 Sl — 
Metropolitan Stamp Co 


Cannibal & Treasure Islands, Mosquito & Sn 
SEMINOLE, Elliston-M, Va. 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and Foreign Approvals 
ROCK OF GIBRALTAR PACKET FREE 
British Uganda — French Colonials — Early British ( 
Se for postage. EMPIRE STAMP COMPANY, Dept 
each! 

100 Diff. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
FREE! — ROOSEVELT COLLECTION !! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. Z 

Gee Mustrated! United States 
tion Gauge. supply of Stamp Hinges. 1 Approval « 
1949 Belair Road. Baltimore 13. Md 

A. approval  aplicants. .. C 

Stamps from Cochin, 

DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis 
BADGER STAMP CO., Dept. K, Milwaukee 3, Wis 
Marines, Commems., 19th Century Revenues; Colum 
4 DIFF. UNITED mcrae en QE 





est stamps, Arabia, Thailand, etc. ALL FREE for 
Selections for beginning and advanced Collectors 
A nice collection of stamps from Gibralter, the might 
nial — West Indies — South American and 
Toronto 5, Canada. 
LITTLETON STAMPCO, LITTLETON 23, N. H 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 
Amazing Roosevelt COREAEROTERE TO collection free 
Box 1002 Church Street Annex, New York 8, N. Y 
jargains in Packets. Album 
Supplies .intormation tor 
HARRIS & ‘CO., 
Surprise package of Stamps 12 = differ 
for duplicate Stamps, 1 rare triangle. To Approval A 
fs remiums w purchases 
Oceanie, Cameroun, Mal- 
DIFFERENT STAMPS 
including Commemoratives, Charitie 
EXTRA!!! _AMAZING U.S. OFFER 
Exposition omm. Value 40c. Everything 
Including AIRISARS, PRESIDENTIALS, high 


values, 19th cent commemoratives, coils, 
revenues To applicants for our BAR- 








GAIN revenues, ct FREE BIG LISTS included 
W. C. Bookman, Box 145-H, Maplewood, N. J 
2 © FRENCH COLONIES 
DIFFERENT COLONY, LARGE SIZE 
STAMPS ONLY i0c¢ TO APPROVA! 
BUYERS. 
VATICAN CITY! 
celled set. ALL FRE 
to serious approval applicants only for 5¢ mailir 
charges. BOISVERT. 2629 So. Dakota Ave., NE 


ALL DIFFERENT, EACH FROM A 
ADLEZ STAMP CO., BOX 312-S, SOUTH RIVER, N. J 
1946 issues, vunco 
Washington, D. C 





A-Z PACKET 


Afghanistan, Monaco Rooseve'' 
, etc. Only 10c to Approval App 
Enclose 10c for an extra SUF 


LAKEWOOD ae co 
Ewooo 7. OH! 


$1.25 FOR ONLY 10c! 


11 UNUSED STAMP 
This issue show 
Catalog price of the »5 


Abyssinia, 


15102 LANNING AVE 





searce World War II Set of China. 
wluding $5.00 denomination. 
Chinese “‘“George Washington." 
is $1.25 but we offer it for only 10c to Approval Appr 
cants Send for this scarce set today! 


J. D. Hereford. P. O. Box 107-5, Northridge, Cali’ 





CAN YOU MAKE A TABLE 


LIKE THIS? 


If you’re proud of your talent 
with tools, be sure to enter the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AWARDS 


This table was but one of the hundreds of student 


projects 


exhibited in the National Industrial Arts Fair 


at the Chicago Museum of Science and Industry last 


summer, 


THIS YEAR YOU CAN TRY YOUR HAND 
AT ANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES TOO: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning Furniture Making 
Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum 
Wrought Copper and Brass 
Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools 
Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing 
Graphic Arts—Printing 
MORE THAN 150 CASH AND MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


Winning pieces to be exhibited at Chicago Museum of Science and Industry 





TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION‘’S SCHOOLS, 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE WORKS AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
South Bend, Ind. Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL GRAPHIC ARTS EDUCATION ASSN. BERTON PLASTICS, INC. 
Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y. 


DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camaen, N. J. HIGGINS INK CO., INC., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
STRATHMORE PAPER CO., West Springfield, Mass. 





ASK YOUR INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHER FOR DETAILS 
OR WRITE FOR A RULES BOOKLET TO SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
220 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK CITY 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
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and two empty 5c PLANTERS 


= SALTED PEANUT BAGS or two 5c 
PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


HERE are ten big reasons why this big, new, 
394-page Webster's Dictionary is the best 25c 
buy in dictionary history. It contains: 


Tables of Average Height and Weight. 
Dictionary of Commerce and Law. 
National Parks of the U. S. 

Principal Cities of U.S. and Canada. 


0 ON O 


1 16 full-color world maps. 


2 New atomic-age definitions, such as: pro- 10 Tables of Weights and Measures. 

ton, plutonium, neptunium, atomic, etc. The dictionary is desk size, covered with hand- 
3 A section on Important Musical Terms. some black leatherette, stamped in gilt, with red 
4 Facts About the Earth. page edges. An amazing bargain that is guar- 
5 How to Be Your Own Weather Prophet. anteed to improve your vocabulary. 


HOW TO GET THIS ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY 


Every member of your family or class BAGS or two 5c PLANTERS JUMBO 
can have his or her own copy. For each BLOCK WRAPPERS to Planters Nut & 
copy you want, just send 25c and two Chocolate Co. Dept. 25-S, Wilkes-Barre 
empty 5c PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT Pennsylvania. 

















TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


What Fascism Did to Italy 


PAMPHLETS: Fascist Rule in Italy, 
Vera Micheles Dean (Reports, vol. 7, 
no. 3, 31) 25e; Italy’s Struggle for Re- 
overy, C. G, Haines and O. K. D. 
Ringwood, (Reports, vol. 20, no. 18, 
14), 25ce; both Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, New 
York. 

Books: Ciano Diaries, Galeazzo Ci- 
no (Doubleday, 46), $4.00. Fruits of 
Fascism, H. L. Matthews (McLeod, 
43), $4.50. What to Do With Italy, G. 


Magazines 


PaMPHLETS: Vision of a Blind Man, 
Popular Science Pub. Co., 352 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y., free. Economic Facts 
Pertaining to the Future of Magazines, 
Magazine Advertising Bureau, 271 
\ladison Avenue, N. Y. 

Book: History of American Maga- 

nes, Frank L. Mott, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938, Vol. 1, $7.50; Vols. 2 
ind 3, $5 each. 


ARTICLES: ‘One-Man 


” 
> 


Magazines 


Democracy Series No. 17 in 
Senior, Junior. and World Week 


Salvemini and G. Pa Piana (Duell, 
43), $2.75. Bread and Wine, Ignazio 
Silone (Harper, '37), $2.50. A Bell for 
Adano, John Hersey (Modern Library, 
46), $.95. Goliath—the March of 
Fascism, G. A. Borgese (Viking, °37), 
$3.00. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES: “Fascists die, 
but fascism still lives,” H. L. Matthews, 
N. Y. Times Mag., May 27, 1945. “Italy 
after Mussolini,” L. Sturzo, Foreign Af- 
fairs, April, 1943. 


February 2 and 9 in 


Senior English Edition - 


American Mercury, July, ‘46. “Maga- 
zine Business, 1910-46,” New Republic, 
Oct. 21, 46. “Magazine Best Sellers,” 


Wilson Library Bulletin, Oct. °46. 
“Magazines, Molders of Opinions,” 
Wilson Library Bulletin, Apr. ‘47. 


“Freedom to Read: Magazines,” Survey 
Graphic, Dec, ’46. “Selling Dreams in 
Marble Halls: Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany,” New Republic, October 12, 
1947. 





Off the Press 


\ations and Peace, by I. A. Richards. 
Pictures by Ramon Gordon. Simon 
and Schuster, 1947. 160pp., $2. 


[he atom bomb now hangs over all 
pleas for world government. With the 
id of amusing, but dynamite-charged 
line drawings, and the simple vocabu- 
lary of Basic English, Mr. Richards has 
marshalled telling arguments for a 
United Peoples organization. All draw- 
ngs and text lead to the millenium 
vhich will come when the nations of 
he world give up their right to wage 
war. That right, according to the author 
who is a specialist ia semantics and 
teaches at Harvard, is the secret of 
overeignty. No other rights now pos- 
essed by nations are to be disturbed, 
f only they will hand over to a people’s 
‘overnment the right to make war. If 
iny nation should act aggressively, it 
vould be brought into line by the com- 
bined force of the “Government of Man 
on Earth.” After studying the text, we 
are still are not clear as to just how the 


Big Four are going to hand over their 
armaments at a time when they cannot 
agree on simple disarmament, much less 
control of atomic power 


Intercultural Attitudes in the Making, 
edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
and William Van Til. Harper, 1947. 
246pp., $3 


Intercultural education seeks to cure 
the bias and prejudice which lead to 
discrimination against “whole groups” 
which “are still in some measure ex- 
cluded from full participation in the life 
of the community.” In the Ninth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society, prac- 
tical educators with long experience in 
combatting community tensions have 
combined their efforts to aid teachers. 

Teachers who are uncertain of the 
fundamentals in approaching inter-group 
relationships in subject-centered schools 
will derive much from a study of this 
volume. Although typical techniques are 
described, much of the work is devoted 
to behavior patterns which give rise to 
undemocratic situations. 

— Howarp L, Hurwitz 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 


January 19, 1948 

Social Studies: National Article — 
Shall We Lift Immigration Bars to Ad- 
mit Displaced Persons? Commager — 
The Movement of Peoples. Also Foreign 
Article. 

English Classes: Communications 
Theme — Letters. The Letters of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, 1882-1883. Compo- 
sition — Business Letters. Special Fea- 
ture — “Address Unknown,” by Kress- 
man Taylor. 


January 26, 1948 


End of Semester: No Issue. 


February 2, 1948 
All Classes: Democracy Series ~The 
Ways of Dictatorship. 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Mass and Opinion. 


February 9, 1948 
English Classes: Theme — Magazines: 
Women’s and Special. 





Czechoslovakia 


February 9 in 
World Week 


PaMPHLETs: Czechoslovakia’s Road 
to Socialism, Winifred N. Hadsel ( For- 
eign Policy Reports, vol. 22, no. 23, 
Feb. 15, 47) Foreign Policy Assoc., 
22 East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
25c each. Unknown Country — the 
Story of Czechoslovakia, Edited by 
Nicholas G. Balint (Inter-Allied Publi- 
cations, 43), 45 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y., free. (1) Postwar Czecho- 
slovakia, Edward Benes ('46), free to 
lib.; (2) Czechoslovakia, S. M. Clagett, 
(44), free; (3) Democracy in Czecho- 
slovakia, no. 3 (June ’43), The Czecho- 
slovak Information Service, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y., free. 

MAGAZINE ARTICLES: “Masaryk: 
Diplomat in Silk Pajamas,” John Kob- 
ler, Harpers, Nov. °47. “The Czech 
Compromise,” Business Week, Mar. 8, 
"47. “Czechoslovakia: Moscow’s Reluc- 
tant Ally,” I. D. W. Talmadge, Current 
History, Nov. °47. “Squeeze Play on 
Czechoslovakia,” Senior Scholastic, 
Dec. 1, ’47. “Crossroads Between Two 
Worlds,” Raymonc Daniell, N.Y. 
Times Mag., Oct. 29, ’47. “Czechoslo- 
vak Cyclorama,” Robert Moore, The 
National Geographic Mag., Aug. ’38. 








Hear ye) Hear ¥e, ) 


TIME TO RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
TO JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC! 


Here we are in 1948 ...a year that is sure to bring a host 


of new problems for your young pupils to cope with: 


Problems in history, geography, international happenings, 


a@s the world recovers from World War ll... 


Problems in grammar, vocabulary, diction, English language 


skills, as your pupils climb the ladder of knowledge. 


Junior Scholastic can help your pupils in the new year just 
as in 1947. Its lively, informative features like Words to the Wise, 
News Roundup, Bib & Tuck and “Nations Series” are written in 
terms they really understand. They will continue to find that Junior 


Scholastic is direct, graphic, entertaining. 


SO RENEW YOUR [BINNOMENGIOEESION SUBSCRIPTION RIGHT NOW 


Then your students will receive next semester’s copies with- 
out interruption. Mail the postage-free order card contained 
in this issue or this handy coupon today. 


Please tear off here and mail today 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, 220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please renew my order for copies of Junior Scholastic 
at 45c per student per semester (five or more copies to same address). 


[_] This is a TENTATIVE ORDER and may be revised within three weeks. 
[_] This is my FINAL ORDER. Please bill me. 


Name _ Address 








School City 
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Y F WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME c 
Me 
AF 
Teachers: with the flick of you 
pencil you can bring into your classroom all : 
the materials you a TODA WO pupils 
well-informed gpéut TODAY'S WORLD. DE 4; 
M 
NEWS IN REVIEW see pages 3 and 4 @ y 
NATIONS AND PEOPLES see cover and pages 6 and 7 M 
UP-TO-DATE MAPS see cover 
ON THE FREEDOM TRAIN see page 5 
PLAYS AND STORIES see page 8 
ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY see pages 10 and |! . 
OUR GOVERNMENT IN ACTION see page |2 
VOCABULARY BUILDING 
SPELLING see page 9 
GOOD ENGLISH USAGE 
WORD WIZARDS AWARDS see page 19 B ° 
WEEKLY QUIZ (CQ) C 
A “CQ” membership card for each pupil see page 14 & 4 


JUNIOR WRITERS see page 9 
SPORTS see page 16 


All this and more for only 45c per pupil fo 
the whole semester keb. 2 through 
Vay 24-16 pupil-centered issues 












SEND THIS CARD NOW —> 
IF YOU HAVE NOT YET PLACED YOUR ORDER 
FOR THE SECOND SEMESTER 


— aa Maggs hat a No extra charges. 45¢ per pupil covers everything — CQ & 
Quiz-wore uzzie page - P | 
ence Question Box, page 2; membership cards, Word Wizard buttons, semester review & 
How're You Doing? (manners tests, class record charts, weekly lesson plans, and Teachers 


page 15; Shutterbugs (pupils’ 


Edition desk copy. 






own photographs), page 14 





Semester Program 


16 consecutive weekly issues 
Feb. 2 through May 24 


THEME ARTICLES — 


“Nations” Series 


France 


March 1 
March 8 
March 15 
March 22 
April 5 

April 12 


April 19 
Canada—The Wide Open Spaces 


April 26 . Alaska 
May 3 ... The Polar World—North 
May 17 The Polar World—South 


Union of S. Africa 
Caribbean Confederation 


Canada—The Cities 


May 24 Student Achievement Issue 


Stories Behind Documents on the Freedom Train 


(Told in “comics” type of illustration. See page 5, this issue.) 


The series will include: Paul Revere, The Mayflower Com- 
pact, Roger Williams, Log of the U.S.S. Constitution, Washing- 
ton at Valley Forge, The Louisiana Purchase, How We Got the 


Stars and Stripes, and others. 


Plus ONE-ACT PLAYS and RADIO SCRIPTS based on episodes of 
U. S. history. (See page 8, this issue.) 


SHORT STORIES 
NEWS FEATURES 


“BIB AND TUCK” STORIES 
“ALL OUT FOR DEMOCRACY” SERIES 


TEACHING AIDS in Teacher Edition desk copy, every week. 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ — Self-scoring weekly tests for pupils, 
based on contents of the issue. (See page 14 this issue.) 
Apply for CQ membership cards, award stamps and 
classroom record chart. Just ask for the CQ kit for as 
many pupils as subscribe to Junior Scholastic. No 
charge for this service. 


WORD WIZARD BUTTONS — for spelling and vocabulary 
improvement, quiz-word puzzle achievement. Teachers 
use the buttons as awards at their own discretion. Ten 
buttons for each class. Free on request. 





Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Czechoslovakia — pp. 6, 7 


Aims 

1. To distribute among the pupils 
the responsibility for relating various 
parts of the story of Czechoslovakia and 
to show how a maximum of pupil par- 
ticipation in the discussion of this article 
may be achieved. 

2. To measure the factual knowledge 
thus gained by a quick quiz of the en- 
tire class. 

.. To develop a further study of 
Czechoslovakia through reading and 

mposition assignments. 


Procedure 


|. Reading and Discussion: 


a) Ask the class to read the entire 
article silently. 

b) Separate the class into groups 
and assign a division of the article to 
each group: (1) Czechoslovakia (2) 
Thomas Masaryk (3) Munich Agree- 
ment (4) Friendly to Russia (5) The 
Czechoslovaks (6) Customs and Cos- 
tumes (7) Skilled Workers. 


(c) Ask the pupils in each group to 
reread and to study their portion of the 
article and to devise a set of five ques- 
tions about it. 

(d) Call upon the seven groups in 
turn and ask them to come to the front 
of the room and conduct a series of 
round table talks in which the mem- 
bers of the group discuss the questions 
they have prepared. 

(e) Follow the round table talks 
with a quick quiz for all members of 
the class. 

2. Quick Quiz 

(a) From what empire was the re- 
public of Czechoslovakia carved at the 
end of World War I? (From Austria- 
Hungary ) 

(b) Where and when was the dec- 
laration of Czechoslovakia’s independ- 
ence first proclaimed? (In Washington, 
D. C., on October 18, 1918) 

(c) Name the four provinces that 
were joined to form the new republic. 
(Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia, Car- 
patho-Ukraine) 

(d) What two groups of people 
were responsible for the name of the 


country? (Czechs and Slovaks) 

(e) Who was the patriot chosen by 
the people as the first President of the 
Czechoslovak republic? (Thomas Mas- 
aryk) 

(f) Who was chosen President in 
1935? (Dr. Eduard Benes) 

(g) Name some ways in which de- 
mocracy in Czechoslovakia resembled 
democracy in the U. S. A. (Law-mak- 
ing, voting, equal opportunity regard- 
less of race or religion) 

(h) What region of Czechoslovakia 
was demanded by Hitler in 1938? (The 
Sudetenland) 

(i) What nations’ leaders at a meet- 
ing in Munich agreed that Germany 
should take the Sudetenland? (The 
French and British leaders. Also the 
Italian dictator ) 

(j) Did Germany permit Czechoslo- 
vakia to be unmolested afte: being 
granted the Sudetenland? (No, the 
country was divided and ruled by the 
Nazis six months after Munic’ ) 

(k) What Czech village became 
world-famous because of the martvrdom 


(Continued on next page) 























LESSON PLAN 


(Continued from preceding page) 
suffered by its people? (Lidice) 

(1) By whom was Czechoslovakia 
liberated in 1945? (By Russian troops) 

(m) What nation is now trying to 
dictate to Czechoslovakia? (Russia) 

(n) Why did Czechoslovakia turn 
down the Marshall Plan after first ac- 
cepting it? (Russia is against the plan) 

(o) What is the largest political 
party in Czechoslovakia today? (The 
Comn unist Party) 

(p) Who is Klement Gottwald? (The 
Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia) 

(q) What is the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia? (Prague) 

(r) Read aloud from the article the 
three reasons given to explain why the 
population of Czechoslovakia has 
dropped from 15 million to 12 million. 
(See page 7) 

(s) What is the religion of most of 
the people of Czechoslovakia? (Catho- 
lic) 

(t) What is a Sokol festival? (An 
athletic meet) 

(u) What are the high schools of 
Czechoslovakia called? (Gymnasia) 

(v) What is the occupation of most 
ot the Slovaks? (Farming) 

(w) Who are the more familiar with 
western European customs, the Czechs 
or the Slovaks? (The Czechs) 

(x) What geographic feature dis- 
tinguishes Czechoslovakia as it does 
Switzerland? (Lack of seacoast) 

(y) To what country is Czechoslo- 
vakia now shipping most of her goods? 
(Russia) 


Grandfather of Liberty— p. 8 


Here is a dramatic bit that could be 
placed on the assembly program for 
Washington’s Birthday. Note that in 
the original production the role of John 
Washington was played by the distin- 
guished actor, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 

In order to give the dramatic experi- 
ence to as many pupils as possible, cast 
this scene several times with its three 
voices — Announcer, Captain Swann, 
and Hardwicke (John Washington). 
Ask the class to select a cast for an 
assembly room presentation of the 
scene. 


Democracy Begins at Home — 
pp. 10, 11 


This article is concerned with de- 
mocracy in action. Preface the reading 
of it by posing a few questions such as 
the following: 

1. How did people in your neighbor- 
hood serve their community during the 





war? (Air Raid Wardens, Red Cross, 
Victory Gardens, etc.) 


2. When people are well-known for 
their good citizenship, what community 
services are they likely to take part in 
during peace times? (Volunteer help 
in hospitals, community planning, adult 
education, recreation centers ) 

3. Have you taken part in any ac- 
tivities that serve the community? 

After the article has been read, ask 
two boys and two girls to report on 
Dunkirk, N. Y.; Madison, Wisconsin; 
Des Moines, Iowa, and The Tarrytowns, 
N. Y. 

Finally, ask the class to draw up a 
blueprint of their own school and com- 
munity, listing activities already in op- 
eration and planning a program de- 
signed to make the school and commu- 
nity better acquainted with each other. 


Bib and Tuck in Washington — 
Patented 1948 — p. 12 


For a lively reading of this story as- 
sign pupils to the roles of Bib, Tuck, 
and Mr. Ooms. Ask a fourth pupil to 
act as the Narrator who links the scenes 
together and reads the parts not cov- 
ered by the direct dialogue. 

After the story has been read, check 
on the information gathered from it 
by means of the following method of 
questioning and rereading: 

Teacuer: In the Bib and Tuck story 
you will find the exact answers to the 
questions ~ am about to ask. As soon 
as you have found the statements that 
answer the questions, volunteer to read 
them aloud to the class. 1. What is a 
patent? 2. Originally everyone who 
wanted a patent was obliged to make a 
model of his invention. Why was this 
rule abandoned? 3. Name three famous 
Americans, usually not thought of as 
inventors, who took out patents. 4. From 
what does Congress derive the power 
to grant patents to inventors? 5. How 
long does a patent last? 6. What is the 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Next week, with the change in 
semesters and examinations being 
held in many schools, Junior Scho- 
lastic will not be published. The 
current issue, No. 16, is the final 
issue of the first semester. The next 
issue, dated Feb. 2, will be received 
in schools before that date. Teach- 
ers are urged to mail their renewal 
order cards at the earliest oppor- 
tunity to avoid interruption of the 
weekly delivery of the magazine. 














purpose of a patent? 7. What is the first 
step that must be taken when you wish 
to apply for a patent? 8. What two ad. 
ditional chances does the applicant have 
to secure a patent, if the Examiner re. 
fuses to grant one? 


QUICK QUIZ 


Five questions on topics other than Czecho. 
slovakia. A Quick Quiz on Czechoslovakia i; 
included in the foregoing lesson plan. 


1. What King abdicated Dec. 30th? 
(King Michael of Romania) 

2. What announcement did Henry 
Wallace recently make about his plans 
for 1948? (He will run for President, 
as candidate of a “third party”) 

3. What two Indian tribes of south- 
west U. S. are receiving special aid by 
act of Congress? (Navajos and Hopis) 

4. What party controls the gover- 
ments in Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia? (Communist Party) 

5. Who was Robert Shurtleff? (Rob- 
ert Shurtleff was che name taken by 
Deborah Gannett so that she could fight 
in the Revolutionary War) 


Answers to Semester Review Quiz 


PICTURE SECTION: 1-Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall; 2-India, Pakistan; 3-Post 
Office; 4-U. N.; 5- Secretary of Defense; 6-New- 


foundland; 7- London; 8-dromedary; 9- Iraq; 10- 
Egypt; i1- increased; 12-Burma;  14-Olympic 
Games; 14-Everglades National Park; 15-Liberia 


MAPPING THE NEWS: 1-Big Four Foreign 
Ministers or Council of Foreign Ministers; 2-4; 
Communist; 4-Danube; 5-Italy; 6-Dodecanese. 7. 
Russia; 8- Arabs and Jews; 9-Syria; 10-Iran. 


PUZZLE SECTION: 1. Capital Puzzle: Bagh- 
dad, Iraq; Rangoon, Burma; Athens, Greece; 
Damascus, Syria; Cairo, Egypt. 2. The A’s Have 
It: (1) Arabic; (2) yapock; (3) Prague; (4) Poland 
() fellah; (6) pagoda. Name Please? a-4. b-1 
c- 

FINAL SECTION: 1. Who?: (1) Speaker of the 

ouse, Speaker Martin, or Joseph Martin; (2) 
Mohammed; (3) Justice William Douglas; (4 
King Farouk I; (5) first President of Turkey or 
founder of the Turkish republic. 2. What?: (1 
Freedom Train; (2) Friendship Train; (3) Sudan; 


(4) Hindus, Moslems; (5) Balkan Peninsula. 3 
Where?: (1) Rio de Janeiro or Petropolis; (2 
Egypt; (3) Turkey; (4) Asia; (5) Italy. 4. How 
Many?: (1) 9; (2) 10; (3) 7; (4) 96; (5) 57. 5 
Which?: (1) Greece; (2) Emest Bevin; (3) Yugo- 


slavia; (4) cassava; (5) Palestine. 6. Why?: (1) « 
(2) a; (3) d; (4) b. 7. Spell It Right: Czechoslo 
vakia; Saudi Arabia; Lebanon; Pakistan; Hungary 
Newfoundland; Trans-Jordan. 


Solution to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 1-Bohemia; 8-reasons; 9-burial; |! 
on; 1ll-rude; 13-an; 14-AM; 15-sh; 17-us; 18-t 
19-he; 21-spot; 24-or; 25-Prague; 27-speaker; 29 
cornets. 

DOWN: 4-Esau 

15-sts; lf 
23-take 


1-Brunn; 
Moldau; 6-in; 7-as; 
hopper; 19-hours; 
get; 27-S.C.; 28-P 


2-o’er; 3-hair; 
9-boa; 12-Ems; 
one -ere; 22-Oran; 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz Based on Con- 
tents of This Issue — p. 14. 


1. DARK DAY: Daladier; Chamberlain; M 
solini; Hitler. 

2. ORDER OF EVENTS: 3; 1; 2; 4; 5. 

3. HENRY WALLACE: 1-c; 2-a; 3-c. 

4. AID FOR “FIRST AMERICANS”; 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 
Falcons; 2-(A) Bohemia, (B) 


1-b; 2-« 
1-Soko! 
Moravia, (C) 5S 


vakia. 3-Former King Michael of Romania. 
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